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In both popular and academic literature Bombay is typically character- 
ized as India’s most modern city. In view of its range of manufacturing, 
finance, and service activities Bombay has been described as the first 
Indian town to experience economic, technological, and social changes 
associated with the growth of capitalism in India. Though colonial capital- 
ism fostered dependent economic development and unevenness in urban 
growth, Bombay represented for many commentators what is possible 
despite these odds. It symbolized the paradigm associated with achieve- 
ments of colonial and post-colonial India both in its economic sphere and 
its cultural sphere. 

Bombay! enters the twenty-first century with a continuing population 
explosion. It is still working out the consequences of the heritage of its 
beginnings on a small island; its political structures are still coping with 
the groups and interests of its cosmopolitan mix of people; its housing 
and its public facilities are still struggling with its growth as the logic 
of its transition from an industrial base to service industries is being 
realized. It is the blends of all these things in the context posed by the 
post-colonial state that is India and by the overarching cultures of that 
state which makes Mumbai different from other world cities. Just what 
these differences are will emerge in the pages that follow. 

Located on the eastern shores of the Arabian Sea, Bombay is the cap- 
ital of the state of Maharashtra whose population speaks the Marathi 
language. But by the early twentieth century Bombay had established 
an identity as a city of many tongues and many cultural expressions. 
Bombay’s economic expansion in the late nineteenth century and early 
twentieth century attracted a range of ethnic groups from the north, east, 
and southern parts of India. It soon developed a reputation of being 
the cosmopolitan city of India. It is thus no surprise to note that it has 


1 Bombay was renamed Mumbai when the Shiv Sena party took over the Maharashtra 
government in March 1995. In this chapter I use the name Bombay interchangeably with 
Mumbai. 
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been the home of the country’s premier cultural industry, the Hindi film 
industry, popularly known as Bollywood.’ It has also nurtured schools of 
modern Indian painting and progressive modern theatre in English and 
native languages. Indian English literature has found an expression in this 
city, which has also nurtured Dalit literature, radical literature in Marathi 
of the oppressed (in this case the scheduled castes).? 

Today, Bombay’s reputation as a city of many tongues and many cul- 
tural expressions is under threat. This threat is directly related to the 
growth of a chauvinist and vigilante movement since the 1960s, called 
the Shiv Sena,* which sought to change the city’s character and image 
from that of cosmopolitanism to a city of the Marathi-speaking under- 
class. The growth of such a chauvinist movement in Bombay should be 
seen in context with trends in the country at large as well as in terms 
of the changing nature of the city’s economy. From the 1960s onwards 
various communal? and regional movements emerged as the result of the 
crisis in the legitimacy of the state. While class-based movements grew in 
the countryside and urban areas, these were soon superseded by an eth- 
nic and religious upsurge. By the 1980s populist religious mobilization 
had replaced class-based movements, especially in urban India. This has 
its reflection in legislative politics with non-secular and Hindu-oriented 
parties coming to power both at the center and in the state. The growth 
of chauvinist politics in Bombay has certainly reiterated the trend in the 
country. In this chapter I analyze the specific features of a city’s economy 
that is strongly associated with this trend in politics and has indeed rein- 
forced it. I relate the growth of the Shiv Sena to changes in Bombay’s 
economy as it liberalized in the context of policies of globalization enun- 
ciated by the Indian state. I concentrate on contemporary developments 
but adopt a historical perspective. 

Before I explore the context of Bombay in the contemporary world of 
globalization, I clarify in the next section the way this chapter interfaces 
with the contemporary perspectives on globalization and more specif- 
ically theories that explore the relationship between globalization and 
cities. 


2 The term Bollywood is a corruption of Hollywood, with the B of Bombay substituting for 
H in Hollywood. It is difficult to trace the exact date when it became popular in colloquial 
language. Film magazines and chat-shows started using it in the early nineties. 

3 See Dalmia 1995; Gangar 1995; and Gokhale 1995 for details on painting, films, and 
theatre. 

4 Shiv Sena literally means the army of Shivaji who established power during the sixteenth 
century in this region. 

> In India the term communal violence denotes religious violence. 
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Mumbai and the globalizing world 


More than two decades ago Friedman and Wolff (1982) suggested that 
the urban system plays a critical role in the global economy dominated 
by new technologies such as telematics. They argued that cities are orga- 
nized in terms of hierarchies and form basic nodes in the emerging world 
economy and that the city’s local character and internal economic and 
social structure reflect its particular position and function in the world sys- 
tem. As a result contemporary research perceived cities as command and 
control centers while classifying them in a global urban hierarchy. Three 
primary cities were identified: London, New York, and Tokyo with a sec- 
ond layer such as Paris and Los Angeles and so on. In the earlier stages 
of research scholars examined the economic fabric and social relations 
of the city — the way the globalization of economic activity has raised the 
scale and complexity of economic transactions feeding into the expansion 
of scope of firms and services and thereby increasing the service inten- 
sity of organization of the economy (Sassen 1991), and related these to 
the latter’s external economic linkages. Presently, the scope of research is 
widened to incorporate social and cultural dimensions of globalization, 
such as lifestyles, more evident in concepts such as macdonaldization of 
society. However, globalization and the city have been primarily under- 
stood in economic terms — the city as a production site with research 
emphasizing the following features: the nature of spatial agglomeration 
of the city and the relationship between space and power; the secular 
decline of manufacturing and the growth of services; and new forms of 
polarization and marginalization. 

In this chapter I explore the above features, such as the decline of 
manufacturing and the growth of service industries, locational issues, 
and reorganization of space, and relate it new forms of marginaliza- 
tion and inequalities. However, I would argue that these features have 
to be understood in the way the local, regional, and national processes 
have interfaced with the global processes to restructure the economy of 
Mumbai. More particularly it is not the external economy that has 
oriented the city to globalization but the national policy of the govern- 
ment. Of particular importance in the case of India has been the con- 
tradictory impact of the structural adjustment and liberalization policies 
initiated by the government of India after it negotiated a new loan from 
the International Monetary Fund. This policy changed the earlier pro- 
gram of development — state-induced social change — at an ideational 
level from that of balanced growth and social justice, social responsibili- 
ties and accountability, equity and self-reliance to an emphasis on private 
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enterprise and the withdrawal of the state from social welfare schemes. 
The specific programs initiated by the state of fiscal austerity, monetary 
and credit contraction, and liberalization packages such as the deregu- 
lation of trade and finance and the labor market led to a recessionary 
trend in the economy as public expenditure and public investment on 
long-term development programs were curtailed. 

Commentators have suggested that the program of structural adjust- 
ment and liberalization in the case of India has led to contradictory trends. 
While on one hand partial convertibility and entrance of foreign firms 
have increased equity participation, expanded the nature of the stock 
market, and changed the nature of manufacturing, making it more 
service-oriented and related to global markets, in the absence ofa political 
will to increase direct taxes on higher income group or cut down wasteful 
expenditure, there was a heavy cut in welfare expenditures such as water 
supply and health and a cut in subsidies on basic needs and amenities 
such as food and electricity. Additionally, as a result of the policy of pri- 
vatization, there has been reorganization of public sector corporations — 
most of them located in big cities. Thus unemployment has increased 
and so have inequalities while there has been an extension of the scope of 
the non-organized economy; the latter having got further impetus due to 
the service orientation of the new economies. These features are spread 
over the entire country, but they are unevenly distributed; this uneven- 
ness being related to the specific history of different regions and the way 
urbanization has developed historically in these regions. 

In this context Bombay because of its history and the way it represents 
the contradictory strands of the global economy presents an interesting 
case to examine the specific form the globalizing process takes in India. 
Bombay’s growth as a colonial city with its manufacturing oriented to an 
export market, financial and corporate headquarters, and after indepen- 
dence, a national market for its products, together with a developed media 
and film industry, and a multiethnic entrepreneurial group, made it more 
apt to accept the new global economies. And yet the synergy developed by 
the globalizing process did not engulf the city’s entire economy. Most of 
Bombay’s population remains employed in production and service pro- 
cesses employing archaic and pre-global technology. This unevenness in 
the internal structure of the economy manifests itself in the way inequali- 
ties in the city are structured. These inequalities relate to the lack of inte- 
gration and organic connection between old and new economies and are 
not representative of the features of the fully developed global economy. 
Within the city this has meant an unusual interest by the business groups 
in short-term profits, especially in activities such as real estate, leading 
to highly skewed distribution of land use. This has further aggravated 
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the inequalities already increasing as a result of the structural adjustment 
policies. Additionally, the lack of integration of the city with the global 
economies makes it open and vulnerable to regional political demands as 
seen from the case of the growth and spread of the Shiv Sena examined 
below. These specific features, indigenous to the city, I argue, determine 
the issues facing globalizing Bombay. 

To summarize my arguments, inequalities in Mumbai have been exac- 
erbated by an internal reorganization of the economy as well as external 
influences relating to the uneven spread of capitalism due to the colonial 
experience and as well as to globalization. The changing character of the 
economy has affected the nature and structure of the poor and laboring 
class. The issue of housing and access to space has supplanted earlier 
conflicts over wages. This change in the structure of the urban econ- 
omy and the issues determining popular conflicts and inequities has been 
detrimental to political movements that mobilized the working class and 
has limited their range of political influence among the underclass and 
in the city’s politics. This political vacuum has been filled by the growth 
of Shiv Sena, the movement and the party of chauvinist ethnic and reli- 
gious ideologies on one hand and the promoter of vigilante politics on the 
other. Lastly, with this party taking control of local political institutions, 
and in 1995 the state of Maharashtra, cultural traditions of democracy, 
multiculturalism, and civility have declined in the city. 


The economy 


Like other metropolitan cities in India such as Calcutta and Chennai,° 


Mumbai is a colonial city and has a short history as a major urban 
settlement that set it apart from the subcontinent’s old cities, such as 
Delhi, Agra, Lahore, Varanasi, Hyderabad, or Ahmedabad. Ceded by the 
Portuguese to the British in 1661 as part of the dowry of Princess Kather- 
ine, the seven islands that constitute what is known as Greater Bombay 
remained undeveloped for a long time.’ Even in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, Bombay was primarily a marine supply point, which, unlike Calcutta 
and Madras, had few linkages with its hinterland. 

Bombay’s early growth was dependent on imperialist interests. Till 
early in the nineteenth century Britain used Calcutta as its main port. 
Eventually, several specific economic factors spurred the growth of 


6 Chennai is the new name for Madras. 

7 Bombay proper can trace its genesis to a modest Quinta (Manor House) built by the Portu- 
guese physician and botanist who leased the Bombaim Island from the then Portuguese 
regime in the mid-sixteenth century. 
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Bombay: the development of foreign shipping services which wanted to 
take advantage of a port closer to Europe than Calcutta; the extension of 
the railway line to the cotton-growing areas in the hinterland of Bombay; 
the rise of world cotton prices due to the shortages caused by the 
American Civil War; and the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. The 
initial boom led to an increase of wealth. This in turn led to the estab- 
lishment of the textile industry in Bombay by Europeans with Indians as 
their junior partners. Ethnic divisions were institutionalized in this pro- 
cess. The business communities of Gujarat dominated both manufactur- 
ing and trade, while the workers manning the ports and manufacturing 
industry came from the Marathi-speaking region. 

The establishment of the cotton industry in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury encouraged further population growth, with skilled and educated 
migrants coming from the south. However, manufacturing never super- 
seded completely the service orientation of the city. Bombay continued 
to be first and foremost a port city with extensive networks into the hinter- 
land, exporting raw resources such as cotton-spun yarn, and eventually 
cloth, as part of multilateral trade agreements fashioned by the colonial 
authorities. Thus when the city became the headquarters of financial and 
corporate houses, as well as the stock market, the orientation of these 
institutions remained linked to imperialist interests. 

Colonial ties loosened to a significant extent in the interwar period and 
the textile industry developed a domestic market. This labor-intensive 
industry saw its workforce peak during this period. This was also the 
period of the growth of a radical working-class movement and of the 
nationalist movement in Bombay. 

The profits accruing through the boom of the textile industry were 
reinvested in capital-intensive industries such as engineering, petrochem- 
icals, food processing, pharmaceuticals, and fertilizers. The development 
of these industries attracted educated migrants to the city. The majority of 
the unskilled migrants became dependent on employment in services as 
ever fewer of them were absorbed by the textile industry, which declined 
and was restructured. 

The Bombay textile industry has been undergoing a major restruc- 
turing since the 1960s. Consequent to modernization, there has devel- 
oped a differentiation between the units in the city. Part of the industry 


8 On the basis of a survey done in 1955-1956, Lakdawala et al. (1963) suggest that if the 
number of workers in manufacturing and processing continued to increase, the number in 
the service sector other than in commerce remained steady at about one third of the total 
working force. If employment in commerce is taken into account, the number employed 
in service industries shoots up to 56% of the city’s employed. Once the textile industry 
collapsed, the numbers employed in services increased again, as we will see below. 
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became automated. This led to a sharp retrenchment of labor: formal 
employment decreased by half. Even though workload and productivity 
increased, wages did not rise, while those in capital-intensive industries 
have remained relatively high (Sherlock 1996). 

The pace of decline and the subsequent restructuring of the textile 
industry was hastened by a strike in 1982-1983 which continued for more 
than eighteen months before petering out.’ The textile industry, already 
in the process of restructuring, took full advantage of the collapse of the 
strike to shut down definitively a considerable number of mills. In 1976, 
27% of the city’s organized force had found employment in the textile 
industry. By 1991 the figure had dropped to 12.5%. In absolute terms, 
the employment in textile industry had fallen from 600,000 in 1981 to 
400,000 in 1991 (Bakshi 1986). Over the same period there was a growth 
of unregistered units with downgraded technology and substantial part 
of manufacturing was contracted out to informal processes. One estimate 
suggests that such establishments increased from 39% in 1951 to 60% in 
1991 (Deshpande and Deshpande 1999, p. 8). 

These statistics are confirmed by other figures, for the retrenched textile 
workers had little possibility of finding other factory jobs and were forced 
to survive by moving into informal processes. The total decline in the 
manufacturing sector has led to an increase in unemployment. Between 
1981 and 1996 the total number of unemployed more than doubled.!° 
Using data from the Establishment Census, Sudha and Lalit Deshpande 
(1997) estimated that the proportion of employed in the informal sector 
increased from 27% in 1970 to 33% in 1980. According to a second 
estimate, calculated from the Employment Market Information Program, 
the proportion employed in the informal processes increased from 49% 
in 1971 to 55% in 1981. Current figures confirm this trend. For 1991, 
the estimate computed from Employment Market Information is 65.6%. 
Another estimate suggests an increase from 27.4% in 1970 to 46.3% in 
1991 of units employing workers less than ten workers. 

While organized sector jobs in manufacturing have decreased, there 
has been an increase in jobs associated with producer services related 
to globalization. Today Bombay accounts for 61% Indian jobs in the 
oil sector and 41% in domestic air traffic. Its airport handles 75% of the 


° The failure of this longest textile strike in world history, which displaced more than 
100,000 workers, has generated a heated debate about its causes and its conduct. Starting 
on a bonus issue, the movement rapidly turned into a massive expression of a whole series 
of long-standing grievances, the most critical of which was the rejection of the legitimacy 
of the trade union recognized by government as the sole accredited representative for 
textile labor in industrial negotiations in Mumbai. 

10 Fact Book on Mumbai 2000, Table 29, p. 22. 
11 Fact Book on Mumbai 2000, Table 27, p. 20. 
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country’s air cargo imports and 64% of exports. Employment in financial 
and business services has increased by 43% between the 1970s and the 
1980s. Bombay collects 25% of income tax revenues and 60% of custom 
revenues of the country. Its banks control 12% of national deposits and 
a quarter of the country’s outstanding credits. The number of new issues 
listed on the Bombay stock exchange grew from 203 in 1991-1992 to 
694 in 1993-1994, and the amount of fresh capital in old and new com- 
panies increased from Rs. 54 billion to 213 billion between these years 
(Deshpande 1996; Harris 1995, p. 54). 

The growth of the financial sector and the entrance of international 
financial groups in Bombay’s stock exchange led to ancillary devel- 
opments such as an increase in investments in the communications 
industry!? and an expansion of related service industries, specifically the 
film and music industry. This trend accelerated in the mid-nineties after 
Bombay became the hub of the telecommunications industry. In July 
1994, the runaway success of the film Hum Aapke Hain Kaun (Who Am 
I of Yours?) established the importance of the overseas market for Indian 
movies: a quarter of the revenues of this film came from the overseas 
market.!? Given the synergistic relationship between the film and audio 
industry, !* globalization of the film industry led to a boom in the audio 
cassette industry. In response audio companies are now increasingly pro- 
ducing films.!> With an average of 140 Bollywood releases and exports 
per year, the economics of the film and audio industry have radically 
changed, and they have affected the growth of other service industries 
such as the travel, tourism, and hotel trade as well as television. 

The expansion of these economic activities has led to the growth of 
a new class, which is linked to the world of international finance and 
producer services. At the same time the interests of much of Mumbai’s 
workforce are no longer defended by militant trade unions. The bulk of 
the city’s workforce has fallen far behind. 

Sudha and Lalit Deshpande (2003) have suggested that there has been 
a modest increase in income in the city and a slight reduction of poverty. 
An expenditure survey conducted in 1958-1959 and in 1981-1982 esti- 
mated that average family income increased by 0.88% per annum. They 


12 Telecommunications has increasingly become a high-profile industry over the past 
decade. Bombay is the principal hub for this industry. In 1994 Bombay was connected 
to the rest of the world through an analog cable. Fibre-optic cables were laid from 1994 
onwards. 

13 In 2000 the film Taal (Rhythm) changed the economics altogether when its overseas 
market grossed Rs. 2 million of revenues, 50% more than the Indian market. 

14 The overseas market in this area has also expanded in conjunction to that of films as 
most films in India have at least five or six songs. 

15 Personal communication from Taran Adarsh, editor, Trade Guide. 
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also report that the real wages of the factory worker increased marginally 
by 2.68% between 1975-1977 and 1985-1987. They argue that there 
has also been an increase in the wages of casual workers. They con- 
clude that the share of poor declined from 15% in 1987-1988 to 5% in 
1993-1994, 

Even when income and earnings have risen, basic conditions of work 
and living environment have not changed for many of Mumbai’s citizens. 
Swaminathan (2003), in a longitudinal study of some settlements, has 
shown that the issues of deprivation and poverty have to be examined not 
only in context to income and earnings but also in terms of access to land 
and housing, health and education, environment and population density, 
and occupation of citizens.!° In Bombay today, whether in manufactur- 
ing or in services, most employment is unregulated in respect of wages, 
working conditions, security of tenure, rights to health care, and retire- 
ment benefits. Most of the workers in this mode of activity not only use 
their own labor but also their residence and infrastructure, e.g., electricity 
and water for the manufacture of goods and services. Critical to gaining 
employment is a need for the laborer to have access to housing. Access to 
these services, subsidised earlier through urban development programs, 
has become more difficult. An electricity meter, which was available in 
Mumbai for Rs. 306 in 1990, cost Rs. 2006 by the end of 1995, while 
electricity bills increased by 100%. 


Population 


In the rather short history of Mumbai, three demographic trends stand 
out. One is the continuous increase in the population of the city; partic- 
ularly during the period between 1941 and 1971. Another is the male- 
biased sex ratio of the city. Finally, there was a shift of the population 
towards the northeast and northwest suburbs, and that of industries 
northwards, with the subsequent reorganization of the boundaries defin- 
ing the city. 

The population of Bombay was estimated to be around 10,000 in 1861, 
and at the first census in 1872 the count was 644,400. Initially push 
factors such as famines and epidemics led to increases in migration to 
Bombay. Later, once industries were established, pull factors dominated. 
The growth of the population of Bombay during the nineteenth century 
was therefore erratic. The period 1901-1921 saw relatively fast growth, 
and by 1921 the population had reached 1.4 million. The nationalist 


16 For instance, in the Dharavi slum of central Bombay air and water pollution created by 
400 leather-processing units determines the conditions of living quite apart from income. 
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Table 11.1 Population of Greater Mumbai, 1901-1991 











Decadal Percentage Sex ratio 

Year Population change change Males Females F/M x 1,000 
1901 927,994 561,825 366,169 652 

1911 1,148,757 220,763 23.8 731,634 417,123 570 
1921 1,380,448 231,691 20.2 884,301 496,147 561 
1931 1,397,812 17,364 1.3 878,102 519,710 592 
1941 1,801,357 403,544 28.9 1,114,983 686,373 616 
1951 2,994,444 1,193,088 66.2 1,868,335 1,126,109 603 
1961 4,152,056 1,157,612 38.7 2,496,176 1,655,880 663 
1971 5,970,575 1,818,519 43.7 3,478,378 2,492,197 716 
1981 8,505,380 2,534,805 42.5 4,808,137 3,697,243 769 
1991 9,925,891 1,420,511 16.7 5,460,145 4,465,746 818 








Sources: For 1901 to 1981, Karkal 1982; for 1991, Census of India 1991. 


non-cooperation movement resulted in under-reporting in the 1931 cen- 
sus. By 1951 Bombay’s population had swelled by an influx of refugees 
following the partition of the country in 1947 in addition to migrants 
from the rest of Maharashtra whereas the 1991 census showed a sharp 
decline in population growth. 

In the early days deaths exceeded births in Bombay, and the city’s 
growth came entirely from the surrounding region and then from farther 
afield. Young male adults used to dominate amongst migrants, and Mum- 
bai’s sex ratio was highly imbalanced. Once housing developed, family 
migration became more common. In recent years increasing numbers of 
young females appear to have migrated to Mumbai for education and 
employment. Finally in the 1980s the increased share of natural increase 
in the population growth also contributed to a more balanced sex ratio. 
Bombay Municipality used to be conterminous with the island city, cover- 
ing 67.67 square kilometers. In 1950 the limits of the city were extended 
to include eastern and western suburbs, adding 187.46 square kilometers, 
and giving rise to Greater Bombay. The process of suburbanization was 
accelerated in 1957 as the administrative limits of Bombay were extended 
further with the addition of another 174.76 square kilometers, bringing 
the total area of Greater Mumbai to 429.89 square kilometers. For plan- 
ning purposes an even larger metropolitan region administered by the 
Mumbai Metropolitan Regional Development Authority (MMRDA) was 
established in 1965. 

The partition of the country brought in large numbers of refugees 
and saw many of them settling in the suburbs. Other migrants came 
from the Maharashtra interior. They too settled in the northern suburbs. 
While the population outside the island city expanded rapidly from 
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Table 11.2 Percentage of Greater Bombay’s population by areas, 1901-1991 











Year Island city Suburbs Extended suburbs Total 
1901 83.62 7.70 8.68 100 
1911 85.26 7.14 7.60 100 
1921 85.18 8.57 6.25 100 
1931 83.09 10.10 7.81 100 
1941 82.71 11.40 5.89 100 
1951 77.78 17.04 5.18 100 
1961 66.76 24.97 8.27 100 
1971 51.43 39.61 8.96 100 
1981 39.85 42.58 17.57 100 
1991 31.99 41.99 26.02 100 








Sources: For 1901 to 1981, Karkal 1982; for 1991, Census of India 1991. 


thereon, the population on the island grew more slowly and eventu- 
ally declined in the 1980s. By 1991 two-thirds of Greater Bombay lived 
outside the island city. 

This process of suburbanization was characterized by a spatial order of 
succession. The northward creep along the rail-cum-road corridors, crys- 
tallizing into dormitories around the railheads, was the first phase. The 
westside developed first. The building of the Express Highways brought 
subsequent eastside development. Areas extending outwards from the 
railheads were developed in the next phase. With railheads as focal points 
of commuter traffic, roads leading to these railheads became shopping 
fronts. In the southern part of the city, land was reclaimed to build housing 
for middle- and upper-class society, with hutments developed in niches 
thereby sheltering shanties. 

The suburbs have become a mix of people of varied linguistic, reli- 
gious, and caste groups living together in housing stratified by income. 
Due to the concentration of business activities there is a movement south- 
wards in the mornings. However, an opposite movement of employment 
opportunities is now gaining strength, with the growth of industrial and 
service jobs in the suburbs. Also, new industries have been established 
on the eastern corridor of the city, increasing the east-west flows within 
the suburbs and beyond. 


Poverty, space, and deprivation 


The city remains a study of extreme contrasts. More than half of the 
city’s population does not have legal tenure of the land they occupy. In 
1971, the slum population was estimated at 1.25 million. Data collected 
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in 1985 suggested that slum dwellers constituted more than half of the 
city’s 9 million people, but that they occupied only 2,000 of the 43,000 
hectares of its land area. At that time there were 10,000 hectares of 
vacant land, most of it owned by governmental organizations, in par- 
ticular the Bombay Port Trust. About ninety landlords owned more 
than half of the vacant land in the possession of private builders. More 
than half of Bombay’s population live on 6% of its land area (Patel 
1985). 

Concentration of ownership reinforces inequities in land and housing. 
It also made for fictitious scarcity, speculation, and capital accumulation 
through rent. Efforts have been made by the state through legislation, in 
particular the Urban Land Ceiling and Regulation Act, to redistribute 
land, but results have run counter to expressed aims (Narayanan 2003). 
While the area on which lower- and middle-class housing could be built 
increased, most of the poor live in slums or are altogether homeless. Many 
are crowded together in tight clusters of one-room huts. Others have to 
struggle to find and then to retain unoccupied spaces under bridges, along 
railway tracks, even on pavements or rooftops. Many do not have access 
to clean water or to waste disposal systems. 

Living quarters in the slums are cramped, overcrowded, and without 
proper ventilation. In most slums the area available per person is of the 
order of 50 square feet. Because of the scarcity of land, a range of income 
groups is found even within slums. For the poorer, housing is typically a 
small space enclosed on two sides by gunny bags, long lengths of cloth, 
sometimes saris, old sheets of plastics, tarpaulin, and a couple of wooden 
rods.!” 

Many Bombay residents do not have access to clean water. A majority 
of slums do not have systems of sanitation for the disposal of excreta, 
sewage, and silage. This is one of the biggest health hazards to the city. In 
a census of 619 notified slums in Bombay, 174 reported no toilets. Where 
there were toilets, an average rate of 94 persons per toilet was recorded 
(Swaminathan 2003). 

Most Mumbai workers live on the margins both figuratively and 
metaphorically. Their work in informalized modes of manufacturing and 
services is unsteady, unprotected, and unregulated. Instability and depri- 
vation rule their lives. They have broken the bonds of community in the 
village, but they have not become part of an urban-industrial culture. 
Their life remains restricted to overcrowded dense areas where there is 
constant struggle to live and reproduce themselves, physically and cultur- 
ally. In these circumstances, a reaffirmation of community gets translated 


17 Righty-eight slums reported ceilings of highly toxic asbestos (Swaminathan 2003, p. 9). 
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into small slum communities of regional, ethnic, and religious groups. 
Identification with the local dominates consciousness. This is the class 
that identifies with the Sena. Kin and caste networks, as well as ethnic and 
religious affiliation, shape settlement patterns and divide space within the 
slums. 


The Shiv Sena 


The Shiv Sena’s development can be traced to the growth and expansion 
of a regional movement for separate statehood for Maharashtrians, and 
the demand that Bombay be made its capital, in order to give employ- 
ment opportunities to the Marathi-speaking population in the area.!® 
Contemporary commentators (Gupta 1982; Katzenstein 1979) suggest 
that these demands were linked to another one, that Bombay invest its 
wealth in the state of Maharashtra. 

The Shiv Sena was established in 1966, six years after Maharashtra 
state had been created and Mumbai made its capital. The late sixties 
were a period of political and economic crisis in India, a period of protests 
against rising prices, against exploitation by landlords, against one-party 
rule, and against the government for not giving jobs to the migrants flood- 
ing the urban areas. The Shiv Sena was a child of these times, a move- 
ment that emerged from the crisis of legitimation faced by the Congress 
party. It projected itself as an anti-Congress party, channeling and artic- 
ulating the protest of the city’s populace against the policies that the 
Congress Party was pursuing at the behest and in consort with the ruling 
groups. 

Bombay had been facing critical problems. Its population had increased 
dramatically and the city’s economy was being restructured. Shiv Sena 
initially mobilized the middle class facing inflation, a decline in real 
wages, and soaring land and housing prices. The Sena was able to exploit 
their discontent and direct it at the in-migration of south Indians. It 
thus earned the title of being nativist. Its strategy was to use confronta- 
tional politics and violence to project itself as the only true movement for 
and on behalf of Maharashtrians. In the process, it was able to exploit 
long-standing perceptions of disadvantage among desperate class and 
caste groups of Maharashtrians in the city and mobilize them against the 
establishment. 


18 Bombay Presidency, and later Bombay State, consisted of present-day Gujarat and 
Maharashtra. Regional movements in both areas led ultimately to the formation of two 
separate states. 
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During this phase attempt was made by the Sena leaders to elaborate 
a theory of discrimination faced by the Marathi-speaking population in 
the city. They articulated the “sons of soil” ideology encapsulated in its 
slogan, Mumbai for Maharashtrians. Disdain towards institutionalized 
democracy — which it debunked as non-Maharashtrian and elitist made 
possible an interrogation of established power systems in the city based on 
class and community. If one ideological element signed the Sena’s narra- 
tive in this phase, it was anti-communism. It entered trade union politics 
and attempted to take control of it. It also sought to enter other formal 
structures of power, specially the Municipality, in order to legitimize its 
goals. Within two years of its creation, Sena gained about 47% of the 
seats it contested and 30% of the total seats in the municipal elections. 
It thus emerged as a key player in local politics and could distribute re- 
sources and employment opportunities to some if not all of its supporters. 

The Shiv Sena is structured as a two-tiered system: the elite are 
entrenched members of the large family networks of the Thackeray fam- 
ily. Their followers are connected to various branches of this organization. 
They are often characterized by a distinctive style: aggressive, chauvinist, 
and macho. For most, affiliation with the Sena is not long term. For some 
it is subsidiary to other political affiliations, for others in lieu of any other 
political affiliation. 

Soon vigilantism, a political strategy of using violence to ensure its 
influence, engulfed Shiv Sena politics. It introduced a new political cul- 
ture in a city which had earlier developed a culture of mass democratic 
protests as a result of the growth and spread of both the nationalist and 
organized trade union movements over four decades prior to the Sena’s 
formation. Through vigilantism the Sena soon became associated with 
extortion and protection rackets. One commentator characterized this 
development as the growth of predatory capitalism (Lele 1995). After 
the communal riots of 1984, the Sena cultivated an image of a religiously 
oriented movement and party, and of protecting the rights of the Hindus, 
while its latent intention was to promote the economic regime that was 
emerging in the city through globalization. 

The Shiv Sena endorses two agendas: religious chauvinism and glob- 
alization. To realize the latter, it is involved in sponsoring lifestyles and 
providing systems of consumption that are associated with and thus rep- 
resent the global economy in the city. These are in three spheres: food, 
leisure, and housing. 

The Sena’s involvement in these economies started in the late 1960s 
but became more significant from the 1970s onwards. With no decline in 
in-migration, the employment opportunities for the migrants and those 
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who were displaced by restructuring only increased the ‘informal’ econ- 
omy. Slums became the main centers for the expansion of these activities. 
The Sena’s solution was to encourage employment in the ‘informal sec- 
tor’ through the provision of fast food stalls selling vada-pav (a vegetarian 
hamburger) to the newly arrived migrants. Petty businesses were encour- 
aged, such as selling vegetables and fruits in the market, setting up food 
stalls around railway stations, or retailing to provide consumption goods 
to the burgeoning population of the city. These small businesses needed 
little finance. Sometimes Sena leaders would finance such activities. 

Most of these activities needed licensing, and the Sena started encour- 
aging its members to establish networks with municipal officials through 
kin and linguistic linkages. Drawing on these connections, the Sena pro- 
cured licenses for others and collected commission. The origin of the 
protection and extortion rackets associated with the Sena grew out of 
these economic activities that were started to give employment to the 
unemployed. 

The Shiv Sena’s entrance into the slums occurred in the early 1970s 
when the issue of obtaining land to build became critical. At that time 
there was a boom in housing construction for the middle and upper 
classes. The Sena was able to organize dadas!’ to encroach land both for 
constructing slum settlements and for selling it to builders. Violence or 
the threat of violence was essential. As the extortion and protection busi- 
ness expanded, it needed the help of gangs. By the late 1970s, there were 
clear indications that Mafia gangs were primarily involved in smuggling 
activities moved in on the land, building, and housing businesses. With 
escalating land prices their involvement in this business increased, and 
uneasy alliances with various sections of the Sena were forged. Within the 
slums a culture around the figure of the dada, a culture of brotherhood, 
emerged. 

For young male underemployed slum dwellers, the Shiv Sena repre- 
sents the family, its local chief the father or elder brother, dada. It gives 
them a sense of identity, organizing them in various cultural activities as 
they hang around in corner paan”? shops. It taps their restlessness and 
articulates their anger at being part of an unrecognized group in the city. 
The mitra mandals (youth clubs) have provided a space for youth to meet, 
to play games, and to read magazines and books. Women’s circles discuss 
and organize activities involving households. 


19 In Marathi dada means an elder brother. In Bombay colloquial language it means a Mafia 
don or his representative, who is the “protector.” 
20 Corner stalls which sell beetle leaf and cigarettes. 
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The Sena has been able to bolster its legitimacy as the movement of the 
people through its success in organizing festivals on a grand scale. To a 
considerable degree mass sports, cinema, and television have substituted 
games, bhajan (prayer) singing, and play-acting. People who formerly cre- 
ated their own entertainment have been metamorphosed into spectators. 
The Sena thrives by creating spectacles. Initially its activities were ori- 
ented to organizing the Ganesh (elephant-headed god) festival with each 
slum having its own representation. Then it started organizing all other 
Hindu festivals, including the Durga puja (prayers to Goddess Durga) and 
the garbaas (dances) during Navraatri (nine-day festival in honor of the 
Goddess Amba, another name for Durga). Recently it began to organize 
Michael Jackson shows. These festivals have served two functions. They 
have mobilized the local slum community, giving them an identity as part 
of a pan-Hindu community and lessening their feelings of deprivation. At 
the same time these activities have helped the Sena legitimize its power 
and extend its influence in organizing other commercial activities such as 
extortion and protection rackets. 

The Sena adopts, interprets, mediates, transforms, and negotiates the 
symbols that arouse responses in a city largely populated by rural immi- 
grants, packed densely in degraded areas and slums, and subject to feel- 
ings of cultural angst. It recognizes the need to promote the dreams, 
fantasies, and aspirations of youth. Their restlessness and their instability 
are thereby captured and manipulated to burst out in vigilantism. 

The way in which these economies of consumption are organized in 
various localities determines the Sena’s effectivity and influence among 
the local population. Some shakhas (branches) are well organized. Their 
chiefs control almost all aspects of life through the provision of systems 
that organize the consumption of various goods including leisure. The 
Sena is also involved in social activities: it arranges marriages, assists with 
medical problems of slum dwellers, and organizes arbitration of family 
and economic disputes through a people’s court. In other areas of the 
city, the shakhas do not have this kind of control. They rely on violence 
or threat of violence to obtain control over the economy. 

The Sena’s appeal does not seem to lie in a coherent ideology and 
program of political action. We have seen how its agenda has been shifting 
over the years. Earlier it portrayed itself as a movement fighting for the 
rights of the sons-of-the-soil, now it is projecting itself as a Hindu party. 
When it fought the Municipal elections, it confronted the party in power 
over the program of slum demolition. Yet when it came to power, it called 
for modernizing the city, erasing the slums and developing new green 
areas, thereby participating in the scam of de-reserving existing green 
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areas. Though its agenda tends to change, it seems to be clear about its 
enemies: the communists and the secularists. 

The Sena’s success has to be seen in the context, on one hand, of the 
absence of political strength and a clear ideological agenda of the trade 
union movement and of the organized political parties which had ear- 
lier mobilized the working class and created democratic traditions in the 
city. On the other hand, it is also related to the political mobilization 
of the people of region on identity issues such as language and region 
in the late fifties and sixties and religion in the eighties and nineties. 
Today, the Sena draws its legitimacy from the crystallization of a new 
deprived class, a new form of mobilization, and through an involvement 
in the economies of consumption and culture. 


Conclusion 


The growth and legitimation of the Shiv Sena is related to the way in which 
Bombay’s cosmopolitanism was constructed within dependent colonial- 
ism. The uneven growth of labor-intensive industry and its decline, the 
shift to capital-intensive industry and then the growth of economic activ- 
ities related to globalization, each in turn furthered extreme inequities. 
They encouraged the growth of narratives regarding a culture of depri- 
vation that identity movements such as the Shiv Sena have been able to 
mobilize. 

The unequal institutionalization of the new economies has had alto- 
gether negative implications for the poor and the deprived in the city. It 
has not only increased social and spatial inequities, but it has also tied 
and identified a significant proportion of the underclass to a chauvinist 
and vigilante movement. What are the prospects for the future? The Sena 
leadership sits uneasily between its mass followers and the rich as it medi- 
ates between these two in its quest to continue its hold on power in the city 
and the state.”! During its five-year term in office as a coalition partner — 
from 1995 to 2000 — it was associated with the growth and expansion of 
“small capital” in the consumption sector. Its attempts to provide hous- 
ing to the poor through the slum redevelopment program did not take 
off. Its effort to provide cheap food through the zunkha bakhar (a bread 
made of millet with lentil soup) flopped within months of its inception. 
It retains control of the leisure industry and continues to play a role in its 


21 A crisis may emerge if the linkages between the two arms of the organization, the elite 
and their mass following, disintegrate. Death of the patriarch, Thackeray, may precipitate 
such a process. 
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expansion. Despite these contradictory trends, the Shiv Sena though out 
of power presently retains its influence as a party because it is also a civil 
society organization that can organize the poor in the city. The crisis of 
the city is the crisis of politics, that of the absence of a political alternative 
to the Sena. 
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